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the sensuous consciousness dissolves experience into nothingness. The 
notion that Hegel is here attempting to reduce the concrete differences 
of sensation to " pure being " is wide of the mark : what he contends 
for is, that, whatever may be the sensuous differences of things, they 
cannot be known in a purely immediate consciousness. 

Much has yet to be done, especially in the characterization of the 
organic system of categories, and in the better comprehension of the 
relations of nature, man, and the Absolute ; but that desirable end 
will certainly not be advanced by an uncritical use of popular cate- 
gories. If "personal idealism "is to be more than an appeal to the 
average cultivated mind, it must discard its untenable oppositions of 
thought and will, nature and personality, man and God. Whatever 
changes are in store for us, it is certain that such abstract antitheses as 
these have had their day, and can bring satisfaction to no one who is 
serious with philosophy. 

John Watson. 

Queen's University. 

Geschichte der neueren deustchen Philosophic seit Hegel : Ein Hand- 

buch zur Einfilhrung in das philosophische Studium der neuesten Zeit. 

Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Aufiage. Von Otto Siebert. 

Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. x, 598. 

The first edition of Dr. Siebert's History was published in 1898. 
Now, after an interval of seven years, the second edition appears, 
"enlarged and improved," with notice taken of the criticisms which 
were offered on the earlier work, but also with the aim of the writer 
substantially unchanged. His purpose still is to accomplish the most 
difficult task of giving a lucid and full account of the philosophical 
movements of the latest years. Beginning with the school of Hegel, 
he traces the development of German thought through the followers of 
Fichte, Herbart, Fries, Schopenhauer, and others ; in Part Second ad- 
vances to the discussion of the progress of the natural sciences and 
their influence on philosophy ; in Part Third considers the newer 
attempts at systematic construction (Fechner, Lotze, Wundt, Eucken, 
Schuppe, and others) ; and concludes his work with a new section on 
' ' The Particular Philosophical Sciences ' ' and an appendix defining 
the fundamental philosophical concepts. 

Besides a definite purpose in writing, Dr. Siebert has a settled phil- 
osophical position, and a characteristic historical method. For him- 
self he is a convinced follower of Eucken, to whom he does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the foremost place among the constructive thinkers of 
the time (pp. 5, 490). As an historian he is to be classed most nearly 
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with those who adopt an objective point of view, stating a philoso- 
pher's conclusions often in the words of the philosopher himself. The 
plan of his treatise is inclusive, with attention given not only to the 
leaders of later speculation, but also to their followers, down to the 
inquirers of the second, or even the third, rank of importance, as they 
would be estimated by the majority of their contemporaries. In either 
case the attempt is made to give a clear account of the principal doc- 
trines of the thinker under consideration. If he is one of the masters, 
— Lotze, Wundt, Von Hartmann, for example, — the discussion is 
naturally more extended than in the case of lesser names ; but it is 
a characteristic feature of the work that it supplies information con- 
cerning a large number of philosophers whose systems are dismissed 
by other historians with only cursory treatment. But the aim is always 
graphic representation, with at intervals suggestions of the positions 
which the author himself considers the best grounded. Completeness 
of statement, on the other hand, is not uniformly attained ; and while 
it does not come within the writer's scheme to give a documentary 
history of opinion, it is a matter for regret that the bibliographical 
notes are less full than in an account of the most recent thinking it 
was desirable that they should be. 

The original edition of Siebert's book met a mixed reception. It 
was praised as a meritorious attempt to furnish a needed history of the 
latest thinking ; it was also criticised as defective alike in the details 
of the work and in its general outline. The critics, in the first 
instance, pointed out errors of interpretation, the severest censure that 
has come to the notice of the present reviewer being visited on the 
account of Nietzsche (cf. F. Medicus, Kantstudien, IV, p. 121). 
These deficiencies, moreover, are not confined to the discussions of 
particular systems, but, to the reviewer's mind, appear more seriously 
in the treatment of the broader movements and their interconnections. 
At the beginning of the book, it is correctly stated that the dissension 
within the Hegelian school was active in producing the decline of 
Hegel's influence; but the pressure from without, due to the discrep- 
ancy between the master's a priori constructions and the results of 
concrete history and science, is passed unnoticed (p. 7-8). To 
English and American readers, at least, a fuller specification of the 
relation between Hegelianism and the earlier socialism would have 
been welcome (pp. 22-2.6) In the section entitled " Helmholtz und 
seine Gesinnungsgenossen, ' ' the transition from the earlier to the later 
Energetiker is mediated by the sentence : " Die Mayer-Joule-Helm- 
holtzschen Gedanken haben viele Freunde gefunden " (p. 301). In- 
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terpreted as referring to the scientific principle of the conservation and 
correlation of energy, this is obviously inadequate ; referred to phil- 
osophical energetics, it lacks much by way of clearness and precision. 
In the account of Darwinism and its bearing on reflective thinking, it 
is remarkable that Weismann is dismissed with a scant six lines of book- 
titles (p. 331) ; and a careful statement of the rise and influence of 
the neo-Lamarckian school would make a valuable substitute for the 
author's summary criticism of Darwinism in its original form 

(PP- 333-4)- 

Such examples as these are worth consideration, also, because they 
raise a larger question. The first edition of Siebert's work was blamed 
as lacking in the matter of genetic explanation. In the preface to the 
present issue he defends himself against the charge, on the ground that 
a genetic history of the present and the recent past is rendered im- 
possible by the proximity of the movements to be explained. In sup- 
port of this position he appeals to Vorlander (p. vi) ; and he will 
find further confirmation of his view in the latest notice of his book, 
by Siebeck {Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik, July, 
1906, pp. 191-193). It is questionable, however, whether the ob- 
jection can be met so easily. A complete genetic account of the 
latest developments of reflective thinking is no doubt impossible. 
But there is a considerable difference between completeness and in- 
adequacy ; and it must be remembered that the history before us be- 
gins with the years succeeding the death of Hegel, that is, three quar- 
ters of a century ago. In the reviewer's judgment, much more might 
be here accomplished than the author has attempted, and the uncer- 
tainty of his touch when he approaches the great lines of historical 
development is one of the chief remaining imperfections of his work. 

In another respect, — the introduction of critical remarks, — the 
author has yielded to his critics instead of resisting them, but again 
with less than full success. The content of the judgments passed is 
often sound ; their form is nearly always open to objection, as at times 
the outcome to which this manner leads. For the method of criticism 
is dogmatic rather than historical, with the writer's negative com- 
ments occasionally interpolated into his account of a given philosopher 
or system. An example may be cited from the section on " W. Wundt 
und der Psychologismus. " Between the exposition of Wundt' s meta- 
physical and psychological positions and the statement of his views on 
freedom and responsibility, opportunity is made for a statement and 
destructive criticism of psychophysical parallelism, culminating in 
the assertion that parallelism is logically tantamount to materialism 
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(pp. 453-459). Further instances of Siebert's critical methods are 
his discussions of Nietzsche (pp. 243-250), of materialism (pp. 352- 
356), of Avenarius and positivism (pp. 362-365), of Jodl and ethical 
culture (pp. 376-377)- 

But it would be unjust to dwell on these shortcomings. They de- 
tract, indeed, from the merit of the work, which in its present form 
fails to reach the level of the classical authorities. But alike in plan 
and execution it is much more than a preparatory study, as the author 
modestly terms it (p. vi), for the mature genetic history which the 
future alone can supply. In the second edition it constitutes a valu- 
able account of later German speculation ; in fact, it is perhaps the 
most nearly complete and thorough treatise on the subject which we 
now possess. And if the author, with his evident historical instinct, 
will continue to develop and coordinate his material, it will take still 
higher rank in the issues which the coming years are sure to bring. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesley an University. 

The Psychology of Beauty. By Ethel D. Puffer. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 1905. — pp. vii, 286. 

The serious study of aesthetics is experiencing a revival no less no- 
table than the revival of a half century ago — the period of Vischer 
and Zeising, of Hay and Fechner. The tone of the earlier revival 
was mixed ; it was partly philosophical, partly historical, and partly 
scientific. The traditions were philosophical, while the spirit of the 
times was inclined toward science. The tone of the present revival 
is more strongly empirical ; and its empiricism bears greater promise, 
both because it rests upon a broader basis of fact than the former, and 
because it turns to account new and improved methods of research. 
With scores of studies in 'experimental aesthetics,' with elaborate 
doctrines of the ' elementary aesthetic feelings, ' and with the whole 
pattern of psychology before it, the ' new aesthetics ' attempts, with a 
better chance of success, the analysis and explanation of the enjoy- 
ment of beauty ; the difficult task that the courageous Burke set him- 
self before the days of modern mental and biological science. 

The Psychology of Beauty represents, in a conservative manner, 
present tendencies in aesthetics. While conceding to philosophy the 
right to define beauty, it reserves for psychology and biology the task 
of describing the means through which the beautiful object is appre- 
hended; i. e., the task of describing the aesthetic experience. "The 
beautiful object possesses those qualities which bring the personality 
into a state of unity and self-completeness," but "personality, as 



